IDEALISTIC   THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
peculiar fact to know about Professor Radhakrishnan is that,
though he himself is not the founder of a new system, it is he who
pleads that philosophical construction should be protected in
India. But important attempts can be made only when stock-
taking is done with reference to Western philosophy.
Because of his genuine desire to reveal the true significance of
the concepts of Indian philosophy, Professor Radhakrishnan
makes his ideas transparent and style perspicuous. There is no
attempt at mystification, and at unnecessarily confusing the
audience and readers with logical subtleties and technical ter-
minology and with the omission of connecting steps. The usual
tricks of the second- and third-rate philosopher to pass as too
great and profound to be understood are not found in him. His
views and arguments may not have satisfied everybody. But his
presentation is always clear and simple. He knows his ideas; and
his readers can understand them.
Professor Radhakrishnan is an advaitin, but like Tagore he is
an advaitin in his own way. Tagore's writings seem to have
influenced a little the inner workings of Radhakrishnan's mind, at
any rate in the early stages of his thought. In the latter's writings
we do not find the same emphasis on bhakti as in those of Tagore;
but the difference can be explained by the one being a poet and the
other being an academical philosopher. But it would be unfair
to say that Tagore determined Professor Radhakrishnan's thought.
The logic of the Supreme Brahman or the indeterminate Absolute
of Sankara he finds unassailable. But he seems to feel that the
criticisms of Sankara by the rival schools are not without force.
The negative aspect of Sankara's teaching is not much to his
heart. He writes: "The anxiety to be loyal as far as possible to
both Buddhism and Vedantism appears to be the explanation of
much of the inconsistency of Sankara's philosophy. God or the
Absolute he cannot give up as a Vedantin. But when with the
Buddhist he admits that the finite is illusory, his Absolute
becomes something in which all is lost and nothing is found
again. . . . But there is no denying that the positive method
Sankara intends to pursue as a Vedantin and the negative method
he does sometimes pursue as an interpreter of Buddhism end in
conflict and contradiction."1 But of late, Professor Radha-
krishnan's attitude to Sankara has changed. What he once
regarded as a contradiction he now treats as one-sided emphasis.
* The Philosophy of Rabindwmath Tagore, pp. 116-17.
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